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out in this book. The private Confederate soldier, on the whole, had a miserable 
education. His conception of the war and its conditions was as hazy as were his 
notions of spelling, and his spirit seldom if ever followed an even tenor. But of 
greater significance is the fact that the Reb was after all a soldier no different from 
those in any army. He was caught up in the excitement of the intersectional strug- 
gle and he reacted to it with the fullest degree of humanity. At first he believed 
he could whip three and four times his number in Yankees, and by the end of the 
third year of the struggle he was completely war weary. In seventeen chapters the 
author follows the rebel’s history. From a baptism of fire to an account of the 
heterogeneity of the Southern army he keeps in the foreground the spirit of the 
private soldier and his place in the war. 

This book is a frank, down-to-earth account of the war. Johnny Reb would ap- 
prove of it; his few surviving daughters will generally loathe it, but his grand- 
daughters will read into it much of the lives of their husbands and sons at Guad- 
alcanal and in Tunisia. In two respects the Life of Johnny Reb is a landmark in 
the writing of Southern history. Professor Wiley has uncovered a new and signif- 
icant source of historical material from which he has captured a homespun spirit 
_ which is not always flattering but ever solid and human. He has dared to write 
this straightforward book from a stronghold of the Confederacy, which is within 
itself a matter of historical significance. 

A reviewer could easily quibble with the author on the score that he knows of 
collections of Confederate papers which should have been investigated, but such 
criticism would be nothing more than quibbling. These papers would have added 
color but would not have changed the picture in any significant detail. Professor 
Wiley investigated an enormous volume of source material, and he has fitted it 
into one of the major studies of the Civil War. Ample notes, bibliography, and 
index bear testimony of the book’s thoroughness. 
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THE AMERICAN LEONARDO: A LIFE OF SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. By 
Carleton Mabee. With an Introduction by Allan Nevins. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xix, 420, xv. $5.00.) 


More than one reviewer has taken Mr. Mabee to task for entitling his biography 
of Samuel F. B. Morse The American Leonardo, on the score that the American 
artist and inventor is in no conceivable sense comparable to the great Italian. Mr. 
Mabee might have been forearmed by making it clear that nineteenth century 
Americans loved to designate their fellow citizens as the American counterpart of 
this or that European celebrity: it was an unconscious recognition of the fact that 
American culture was European in origin and nature and a conscious effort to en- 
hance American achievements by associating them with those of eminent Old 
World figures. 

Like all competent biographers Mr. Mabee has apparently left no stone un- 
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turned to discover fresh materials and to seek out the haunts of his subject. The 
new materials do not seem greatly to change existing knowledge of Morse. They 
do result in discrediting minor legends and in calling attention to hitherto over- 
looked minor achievements, such as Morse’s part in the founding of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. And the documentary material Mr. Mabee has come 
on does enrich our understanding of Morse, especially of his character, mind, and 
career as an artist. Mr. Mabee has presented many rich details on the status of art 
in American society in the first half of the nineteenth century. But it is clear that 
we very much need a thorough study of this whole subject. 

Mr. Mabee writes sympathetically yet judiciously of the painter, inventor, 
pamphleteer, politician, and man. In spite of the existence of two fair biographies 
of Morse, a new biographer of so controversial a figure was inevitably confronted 
by problems requiring keen discrimination, sound judgment, and good sense. In 
the handling of the controversial aspects of Morse’s career Mr. Mabee has shown 
that he possesses these qualities. Few open-minded readers are likely to quarrel 
with Mr. Mabee’s attributions of credit in the invention of the telegraph. He 
demonstrates, without detracting from the contributions of others, that Morse’s 
ability to see relationships in a creative way, his manipulative skill, his persistence, 
and his organizing and promoting talents give him a special place of priority in 
an invention which rested on many venerable ideas and on the indispensable work 
of scientific predecessors and contemporaries. Mr. Mabee is to be especially com- 
mended for his sensitive and sensible handling of the problems posed by the mer- 
curial self-evaluations and tense combats of Morse with his rivals in every sphere 
of his versatile activities. Mr. Mabee has also dealt adequately with the problems 
posed by the changing reputation of Morse and his final triumph over obscurity 
and indifference. 

The biographer of a leading figure in intellectual history is confronted by 
special problems from which the general biographer is in part free. He must have 
a conception of the inner structure of the ideas most pertinent to his subject; a 
philosophy of the creative element in the formulation and expression of new ideas; 
he must understand a good deal about the ways in which his subject’s environ- 
ment influences his ideas and achievements and how in turn his subject affects the 
thought and culture of his own time and that of posterity. All biographers of 
figures in intellectual life might well state as explicitly as Mr. Mabee does their 
frame of reference. He expresses preference for Jeffersonianism in politics, for con- 
gregationalism in church government, for the concept of creativity as “very nearly 
an end in itself,” and for the usefulness of inventions to society—“whether in 
the long run they are to be used primarily to satiate our senses and chain our 
minds to the interests of power, class, nation, or race, or whether they are to be 
used to break the barriers that divide us and to free our spirits.” One wishes that 
Mr. Mabee had more pointedly, throughout his text, used this criterion in analyz- 
ing his subject. Had he done so he might have illuminated more tellingly the 
somewhat sterile discussions of Morse’s relation to cultural nationalism, to nativ- 
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ism, to proslavery and Copperheadism, to the entrepreneurs with whom he at 
length achieved fortune. Yet his book, as it stands, is a fine achievement. It is well 
documented, well written, scholarly, and humane. Its attractive format is en- 
hanced by twenty-one illustrations, including Morse’s best portraits and historical 
paintings. 
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THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, By Fred C. Kelly. A biography authorized by 
Orville Wright. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1943. Pp. 340. 
$3.50.) 

Many articles and stories have appeared on the work of the Wright brothers, 
but a definitive book has long been overdue. Mr. Kelly, in this book, authorized 
by Orville Wright and most certainly written with his co-operation, has written 
the definitive book in a clear, concise style, nowhere too technical, nowhere too 
sensational. 

The author finds the question frequently asked as to who was the leader 
in this venture. His history of the brothers’ early boyhood shows that they were 
equal partners. Both of them possessed remarkable imagination and initiative of 
which the number of their boyhood enterprises is irrefutable evidence. These in- 
cluded newspapers, shops, printing, and the manufacture of bicycles. From the 
bicycles they might have progressed to the automobile but, fortunately, decided 
that they would tackle the flying machine in which they had been interested since 
they had, as children, played with a toy helicopter. 

It has been disparagingly said that the Wrights were men of little education. 
It is true that neither of the brothers went through college or received an advanced 
scientific education, but Mr. Kelly makes it clear that they were true scientists 
nonetheless. They began their work by reading everything available on the sub- 
ject of flying, went on then to thoroughly scientific experiments of flying kites, and 
then logically passed on to the man-carrying glider. What is more, they were early 
pioneers in the wind tunnel and tested more than two hundred types of wind 
surfaces in their home-made wind tunnel and obtained results which, in general, 
stand to this day. What could be more scientific in approach? Their gliding ex- 
periments at Kitty Hawk culminated in the first power flight on December 17, 
1903, a famous date. 

Mr. Kelly rightly gives Orville Wrights own account of the historic flight, 
which can never be surpassed. The extraordinary thing is that so little attention 
was given to the epochal event by the press, and that little, skeptical and disparag- 
ing. Wilbur and Orville made no attempt to exercise secrecy. It was the indiffer- 
ence of the newspapers themselves which prevented their story from being spread, 
and the great New York Herald did not publish its story “The Machine That 
Flies” until one month after the Kitty Hawk flights. Even after their great flight 
they encountered little help and much skepticism. The general lack of recognition 


